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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 



GEORGE PERRY MORRIS* 

/George Perry Morris, Assistant Editor of the Ad- 
^-^ vocate of Peace since November, 1918, died in 
the Homeopathic Hospital, Washington, D. C, Jnne 12, 
1921. Mr. Morris graduated from Rutgers College in 
1888, at twenty-four years of age. After serving on the 
editorial staff of Mail and Express, New York, he was 
for eight years Associate Editor of The Congregation- 
alist, Boston. For four years he was on the staff of the 
Boston Herald, after which he served seven years upon 
the editorial staff of the Christian Science Monitor. He 
was the author of "The Norwegian Company System," 
"Historic Towns of New England," and of character 
studies of living notables in the Review of Reviews and 
other periodicals. 

Probably no man in America was better informed of 
contemporary persons of prominence than George Perry 
Morris. This, combined with a wide information in 
other fields, together with a marked genuineness and 
fineness of soul, made him not only of inestimable serv- 
ice to this magazine, but won for him the deep affection 
of all who learned to know him. 



THIS SOCIETY 

T^RiENDS of this Society will wish to know that its 
■*- call for $15,000 to meet the offer of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace has met with a 
kindly and generous response. Today, June 17, there 
remains about $500 yet to be raised, that within thirteen 
days if the amount is to be completed. 



HPhe annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
-"■ the American Peace Society was held in Washing- 
ton, Friday afternoon, May 27, at 3 o'clock. The annual 
dinner was held the following evening. A full account 
of each of these events will be found in the following 
pages. 



NINETY-THREE YEARS 

This number of the Advocate of Peace commem- 
orates the ninety-third anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. Born in the City of New York on 
the 8th of May, 1828, its headquarters during the inter- 
vening years have been in four places, respectively: 
1828 to 1835, New York City; 1835 to 1837, Hartford, 
Connecticut; 1837 to 1911, Boston, Massachusetts; 1911 
to date, Washington, D. C. The history of these years 
has often been told, both in the columns of this maga- 
zine and in special documents. The roster of its officers 
includes many of the outstanding men in our nation's 
life. It has striven faithfully for the overthrow of the 
war system of the world. That is its work today. To 
all who acquaint themselves with this century of labor, 
the effort appears ever to have been intelligent and 
worthy. 

Through the years this Society's aims have been vari- 
ously stated, but always to the same purpose. This year, 
the ninety-third in its continuous effort as distinctly the 
American Peace Society, as the following pages will 
show, the Society has a fresh and commanding statement 
to offer "to a hesitant, a suffering, and a war-torn world." 
In the first place, there is the annual report, covering 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1921. Then there are 
the addresses delivered at the dinner marking the close 
of the Society's annual meeting. These addresses tell 
their own stories. They are all worth careful reading, 
for they relate not only to the American Peace Society, 
but to the most vital need facing the world. 
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But we would call particular attention to the address 
by Dr. James Brown Scott. In that address, in our 
opinion, there will be found a most significant statement 
of the aspirations and possibilities facing the well 
wishers of the world. Those "Suggestions for a Gov- 
erned World" have been approved by the American 
Peace Society. When understood, they will be approved 
by the American people. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that they will be acceptable to all civilized nations. 
It will be observed that these "Suggestions" are a nat- 
ural evolution out of the "Eights and Duties of Na- 
tions" and of "The Eecommendations of Havana," both 
of which have appeared regularly on this very page, 
and that since we entered the war. They are of 
value not so much because of their authorship — albeit 
the author commands the attention of all international 
lawyers — as because of their historical background. It 
was Grover Cleveland who called attention to the fact 
that "The rules of conduct governing individual rela- 
tions between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are 
equally applicable as between enlightened nations." 
The passage relating to "the enjoyment of life and lib- 
erty with the means of acquiring and possessing prop- 
erty, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety," 
was written by Mr. George Mason and incorporated in 
the Virginia Bill of Eights weeks before the Declaration 
of Independence had been phrased. It was Daniel Web- 
ster who said that "justice is the great interest of man 
on earth." 

The first twelve "articles," based for the most part 
upon the work of Mr. Elihu Boot in connection with the 
advisory committee of jurists meeting at The Hague 
during June and July, 1920, include, however, in Arti- 
cle VIII, Mr. Bryan's commission of inquiry; and, in 
Article IX, the council of conciliation advocated by the 
English and American Leagues to Enforce Peace. The 
"international mind," appearing in Article XIV, is a 
restatement of Mr. George Washington's happy phrase, 
"decent respect to the opinions of mankind" in the lan- 
guage of the president of the largest university in Amer- 
ica. Putting the matter in other words, Articles I and 
II deal with a legislative body; Articles III to VI with 
administration; Articles VII to XIII with the judicial 
branch. Provision is made for the utilization of the 
diplomatic corps, preferably at The Hague, as an admin- 
istrative council. The international organization that 
is to be may naturally be evolved from such a nucleus. 
Provision is made in Article VII for the case involving 
an individual nation; in Article VIII, for the co-opera- 
tion of a number of States for the purpose of finding 
and reporting facts. The abstention from force is taken 
tftom the treaty between this country and France, while 
the reservation as to action is drawn from the treaties 



between the United States and Ecuador and between 
the United States and Argentina. In Article IX pro- 
vision is made for a proposal in case of a dispute, which 
proposal will be submitted to the council of administra- 
tion. Articles X and XI go further, having a plan for 
the decision of differences, Article X upon the basis of 
arbitration and Article XI upon the basis of law, pure 
and simple. It will be observed that Article XIII, if 
accepted, would make international law the municipal 
law of every country accepting it, and would bind all 
signatories to apply its principles in their relations with 
each other. Last and not least is Article XIV, binding 
all the nations to instruct their peoples in the rules of 
international law, and thus to create that public opinion 
upon which the hope of any international peace must 
rest. 

As one who has read the "Suggestions" remarked, "I 
do not know whether or not the project as a whole will 
be favorably received. I am, of course, aware that it 
goes further than the nations would care to go at the 
present time, but ... it is well to state a goal and 
to indicate the line of progress toward it. That it is 
practicable I am sure, and, to be perfectly frank, it 
would keep our diplomats in the chosen city busy and 
would supply them with news for their foreign offices. 
Sir Edward Grey felt, and I think rightly, that the war 
of 1914 could have been prevented if he could have got 
the nations together. An organization of this kind keeps 
them together, and every one of them could have in- 
formed their governments day by day and hour by hour 
and brought the pressure of every member represented, 
we will say at The Hague, to bear upon the law 
breakers." 

The significance of the "Suggestions" has already 
caught the attention of certain newspapers. Mr. Fred- 
eric William Wile, under date of May 30, has nearly two 
columns in the Philadelphia Ledger relative to the pro- 
posals. It is true, as Mr. Wile says, that Dr. Scott is a 
distinguished authority on international law and an 
associate of Mr. Elihu Boot in formulating the project 
for an international court of justice. It is also true, as 
he adds, that we have here "a scheme for a new associa- 
tion of nations." Here are cardinal features of the 
existing League of Nations and also of The Hague tri- 
bunal. In place of the assembly of the League of Na- 
tions there would be the ever present body of diplomatic 
representatives of the nations at some city to be agreed 
upon. These would be known as the Administrative 
Council. In place of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions there would be an advisory committee chosen from 
the members of the Administrative Council. We have 
here no provision for the use of either economic or mili- 
tary force to carry out the decrees of the central or- 
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ganization. If adopted and put to work, it would arouse 
no questions involving political entanglements or a 
super-government; it would not even be necessary to 
open negotiations. It is so conceived that, if set up, 
there is no activity now proposed for the League of Na- 
tions, such as disarmament, mandates, and the like, that 
could not be satisfactorily provided for. Mr. Wile 
quotes the author as saying : 

My proposition is a modest attempt to preserve in simpler 
form the idea of the League covenant and to enable all of 
its legitimate functions to be carried out in some city where 
there is a permanent diplomatic representation of all the 
nations. I have christened the proposed organization an 
"Administrative Council for the Advancement of Interna- 
tional Law," but it could just as well be called a league, or 
an association, or a society. 

I have been guided by one basic thought. Millions of peo- 
ple all over the world, including a good many of us in the 
United States, thought the Versailles covenant was the 
thing. But the Senate would not have it. Events on No- 
vember 2, 1920, indicated the American people at large were 
at least not wildly in favor of it. That, at any rate, is the 
conclusion that has to be drawn. What next? Are we to 
rest content with seeing the world in a hopeless rut? 

There was a certain wise Greek named Solon who achieved 
considerable success in framing laws for his community. 
When certain of his conclusions were criticized, he said : "I 
did not give the people of Athens the best laws I could de- 
vise, but I gave them the best they would accept." So, in 
an humble way, I have tried to evolve a scheme that may 
not in some respects be as good as the League of Nations, 
but one that, at least, seems to be handicapped by none of 
the objections raised to that organization. 

Readers of the Advocate of Peace, every person in- 
terested in the cause of right international relations, will 
wish to read, and that with utmost care, these most sigr 
nificant "Suggestions for a Governed World." It may 
be added that they form a most happy and illuminating 
summary of this Society's effort covering a period of 
ninety-three years. 



BRIAND'S TRIUMPH AND BRIAND 

MBbiand continues to walk the tight-rope of 
• French politics with that consummate skill and 
adaptability which has marked him since he appeared 
in the Chamber of Deputies years ago, an obscure man 
of the people, and within nine years won the Premier- 
ship of France for the first time. It might have been 
expected that the Socialist, become Premier, who could 
break the general railroad strike by calling every man 
of the strikers to the colors and ordering them, as».sol- 
diers, to man the railroads, and still retain a powerful 
hold on the radical vote while thus winning the enthu- 
siastic approval of his old enemies, the' conservatives — 
it might have been expected, we think, that such a man 



could come nearer handling the infinitely vexatious 
problems of present-day French politics and statecraft 
than almost any other man in France. 

Anyway, after treading for weeks a tortuous and dan- 
gerous path in the reparations issue, with Upper Silesia 
and its difficulties pressing for attention and solution, 
he has been given an overwhelming vote of confidence in 
the French Senate. It was 277 to 8, and was taken in 
connection with the reparations question. Rather re- 
markable, it seems, that Briand could have given Poin- 
care and his powerful party of extremists for force and 
the crushing of Germany, enough play on the line to 
expend the intense feeling that surged in their breasts, 
and yet to have held them tautly in check when the hour 
came to recognize in acts the opinion of the world that 
Germany should not be overrun by French troops and 
made a servitor State. 

No politician of the day plays more boldly with the 
militaristic and materialistic element of his country, 
while seeing clearly the sound world view that the re- 
habilitation of Europe must be and shall be governed by 
an increasing measure of justice and far-visioned states- 
manship. Briand seems to know how to pacify his 
jingoes, how to deal with the mood of those Frenchmen 
who are not jingoes, but believe that Germany owes 
France a great debt that must be paid, and how to deal 
with those in other lands, who, while friendly to France, 
have not the emotional content in their policies, and are 
working calmly for a durable foundation for the future 
community of nations. 

A very remarkable career lies behind this man. The 
facts of his youth scarcely known, in this country at 
least; self-made; a radical of the radicals in his early 
speeches and writings; a champion and leader of or- 
ganized labor, he nevertheless has been able to meet suc- 
cessfully, since his advent into the larger fields of French 
politics and government, problems that ordinarily call 
for vastly different training. He has seemed to combine 
the outstanding traits of the subjective man with those 
of the objective man in a very rare degree, and to have 
combined with both, in almost as rare a way, the arts of 
the politician. 

Quite conceivably, he is the exact man to lead France 
today — the exact man to let run and hold in check, with 
utmost skill, the extremists of his nation, the while he 
deals rationally with the wiser statesmen of the world. 
Quite conceivably, he is the man to reconcile the intense 
nationalistic spirit that pervades so large a part of 
France with wise international conduct — the man to 
find the germ of service that lives in the French nation- 
alistic mood, and to unite it with the great germ of 
service that lives in the plans for international order 
and amity. 



